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THE AIMS OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 

I. In general the immediate aim of the work in English is to give 
students such knowledge and appreciation of books and how to 
use them, and such command of the art of expression in speech 
and in writing, as may reasonably be expected of young people 
at the end of a high-school course, and as will be of value to them 
in the future, in college or elsewhere. 

II. Knowledge of books includes: 

1. Ability to find pleasure in reading books by the better authors, 
both standard and contemporary; with an increasing knowledge 
of such books, and increasing ability to distinguish what is 
really good from what is trivial or weak. 

2. Knowledge of a few of the greatest authors; their lives, their 
chief works, and the reasons for their importance in their own 
age and in ours. 

3. Understanding of the leading features, in structure and style, 
of the main literary types, such as novels, dramas, essays, 
lyric poems. 

4. Skill in the following three kinds of readings, and knowledge 
of when to use each: 

a) Cursory reading, to cover a great deal of ground rapidly, 
getting quickly at essentials. 

b) Careful reading, to master the book with exact understand- 
ing of its meaning and implications. 

c) Consultation, to trace quickly and accurately a particular 
fact, by means of indexes, guides, and reference books. 

Note. — All book work should be done with a clear understanding, on the student's 
part, as to which of these three methods he is to use, and which of the purposes men- 
tioned above is the immediate one. 

III. Expression in speech includes: 

1. Ability to answer clearly, briefly, and exactly a question on 
which one has the necessary information. 

2. Ability to talk connectedly for from five to fifteen minutes to 
a class, club, or other group, on a subject of common interest 
which one has previously prepared, presenting it as an informal 
discussion or a formal report, as occasion demands. 

3. Ability to join in an informal discussion, contributing one's 
share of information or opinion, without wandering from the 
point, and without discourtesy to others. 
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4. (For those who have, or hope to develop, qualities of leadership) 
Ability, after suitable preparation and practice, to address an 
audience, or to conduct a public meeting, with proper dignity 
and formality, but without stiffness or embarrassment. 

5. Ability to read aloud in such a way as to convey to the hearers 
the writer's thought and spirit, and to interest them in the 
matter presented. 

Note. — All expression in speech demands distinct and correct, but not prim, 
pronunciation; an interested but not an affected manner; and a sincere purpose to 
stir up some interest, idea, or feeling in one's hearers. 

IV. Expression in writing includes: 

1. Correctness as to formal details; namely: 

a) A legible and firm handwriting. 

b) Correct spelling of common words (including the ordinary 
prefixes and suffixes) and knowledge of how to look up more 
difficult words. 

c) Correctness in grammar and idiom. 

d) Observance of the ordinary rules for capitals and marks of 
punctuation. 

2. Ability to write a courteous letter, according to the forms in 
general use, and of the degree of formality or informality 
appropriate to the occasion. 

3. Ability to write quickly and concisely the exact answers to 
questions on which one has the necessary information. 

4. Ability to compose on the first draft a clear and readable para- 
graph, or series of paragraphs, on familiar subject-matter, with 
due observance of unity and order, and with some specific 
detail. 

5. Ability to analyze and present in outline form the gist of a 
lecture or piece of literature, and to write an expansion of such 
an outline. 

6. Ability, with due time for study and preparation, to plan and 
work out a clear, well-ordered, and interesting report of some 
length, on a subject from the field of one's special interests — 
literary, scientific, commercial, or what not. 

7. Ability to write a short story, or other bit of imaginative writ- 
ing, with some vigor and personality of style and in proper 
form to be submitted to the school paper. 

Note. — All written expression should be based on a conscious effort to gain an 
enlarged vocabulary, a concise and vigorous style, and firmness and flexibility in 
constructing sentences and paragraphs. 
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V. The kinds of skill enumerated above are taught for two funda- 
mental reasons: 

1. Cultural: To open to the student new and higher forms of 
pleasure. 

2. Social (ethical): To make him more efficient and more 
actively interested in his relations with and service to 
others, as brought about through writing or speaking. 

Note. — These two fundamental aims should be implicit, in the teacher's attitude 
and in the spirit of the class work, but should not be explicitly set forth, as should 
the immediate aim of each class exercise. 

Allan Abbott 
Horace Mann High School 
New York 



LATIN AS A BRANCH OF ENGLISH STUDY 

Every year complaints become louder that the investment in English 
teaching yields but a fraction of the desired results. Surely radical 
reforms are necessary, if English is to retain a respected position in the 
curricula of secondary schools and colleges, its total abolishment having 
already been urged by no less important an educator than Woodrow 
Wilson, formerly president of Princeton University. 

It appears that pupils do not learn to speak grammatically through 
the study of English grammar, nor learn to write through the study of 
rhetoric; neither do they gain literary appreciation by an analytical 
study of English literature, nor become proficient in spelling through the 
use of spelling-books; nor do they, by a direct study of the English 
language, acquire etymology, a knowledge of which is such a decided 
help to good diction. 

To make the teaching of English more definite and to give it much- 
needed backbone, why should not Latin, from which has been derived, 
indirectly, about 40 per cent of our words, be made a part of the English 
course? As a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, which furnished us our 
simpler words, has always been considered essential to a thorough 
understanding of the mother-tongue, it would seem that Latin, from 
which have been derived most of the words least comprehensible to 
young people, should be regarded as still more essential to a proper 
mastery of English. 

While the writer is in no sense a classicist, being opposed to the 
old-fashioned custom of teaching Latin and Greek as required subjects, 
Latin instruction engaged in by English teachers, purely from an English 



